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lish.   Then she will take her vows."
Life as a Japanese nun of the Jodo sect is
anything but unpleasant. It is very utilitarian.
The main work is to pray for those in need and to
visit the homes of parishioners. The nuns believe
in faith cures but do not hesitate to call a doctor
when they see that their prayers do not drive away
the devils and that the patient is seriously ill.
Buddhism proscribes the use of animal products
or flesh, so their diet is strictly vegetarian though
the Abbess confessed that she had taken milk
once when she was ill because of a doctor's orders.
"We rise at four o'clock in the morning/'
continued the Abbess, who at this point developed
a very human hiccup. "From four-thirty to six-
thirty we hold a prayer service in the temple.
Rites are longer now with so many soldiers to pray
for* Then we clean the house, offer food to the
Buddha and place offerings before the ashes of the
dead. This takes the next two hours and then
there is breakfast. Neither breakfast nor any
other meal is a time for fasting. We then go
straight about the parish business which includes
visits, funerals, death anniversaries, illnesses and
the Eke. --Those not engaged, read news-
papers and books. More visiting and ceremonies
follow lunch. At five o'clock an evening service